CONSUMERS FOR WORLD TRADE 


"Ha." 

-Lori Wallach of Congress Watch, when asked if 
Consumers for World Trade is actually a consumer group 1 


For major U.S. corporations, free trade represents expanded markets, cheap labor, less 
stringent environmental and safety regulations, and greatly increased profits. With the current 
"Uruguay Round" of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) talks underway 
since 1986, these corporations may now be on the verge of utilizing this very profitable trade 
system. And while the GATT negotiations represent power and profits for corporate America, 
they have been met with considerable resistance from environmentalists, labor representatives, 
and consumer advocates. 

Examples of why the Uruguay Round of GATT, if successful, would be devastating 
for the consumer as well as the environment are plentiful. The system calls for 
"harmonization" of international food safety standards - regulations which are currently high 
in the United States but are much lower in developing foreign countries. Under 
harmonization, the U.S. would have to change its safety laws to meet international standards, 
and internally raising these standards would result in severe penalties. As Eric Christensen of 
the Natural Resources Defense Council points out, "The current international standards. . . 
allow food to contain concentrations of the pesticide DDT that are up to 50 times higher than 
permitted under U.S. law, concentrations of permethrin up to 40 times higher and 
concentrations of heptachlor up to 20 times higher. U.S. agencies could also be forced to 
change their regulatory techniques, such as risk assessment, in ways that would weaken their 
ability to enforce food safety standards adopted in the future." 2 

A recent report by Congress Watch states, "Challenges would put countries such as the 
U.S., which have relatively strong safety and environmental standards, under pressure to 
weaken or eliminate challenged rules and their underlying laws." 3 The effects of these 
lowered standards have already been seen in the U.S.-Canadian Free Trade Agreement of 
1988. For example, border inspection of food crossing between the two countries has been 
virtually eliminated, leading one Department of Agriculture inspector to blow the whistle on 
the unsafe passage of food across the border. "His affidavits document a terrifying increase of 
meat imports contaminated with feces, pus-filled abscesses, and foreign objects such as metal 
and glass," according to Elaine Dodge, a staff attorney at the Government Accountability 
Project. 4 

Congress Watch considers harmonization to be "the theoretical euphemism for 
lowering standards to meet a common denominator. . .Challenges would put countries such as 
the U.S., which have relatively strong safety and environmental standards, under pressure to 
weaken or eliminate challenged rules and their underlying laws." 5 

A letter from 10 U.S. senators to U.S. Trade Representative Carla Hills also severely 
criticized the harmonization process, calling any provisions which limit state governments 
from overseeing independent pesticide regulations "an unjustified incursion on the 
fundamental right of the states to protect the health and safety of their citizens." The letter 
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further characterized as "absurd" the proposal, which the senators felt "could discourage U.S. 
agencies from setting standards that are more restrictive than international standards and 
subject U.S. health regulations to international approval." 6 

While harmonization is an example of why GATT may prove to be dangerous for U.S. 
food safety regulations, other provisions may result in severe environmental damages as well. 
For example, under the proposed GATT, the government of any nation would no longer be 
permitted to subsidize economically-sound or consumer-protective practices undertaken by 
corporations. Subsidies which have been attacked in the past (based on the U.S.-Canadian 
Free Trade Agreement) include a Canadian acid-rain program and a Canadian tree-planting 
program, which U.S. corporations saw as unfairly beneficial to Canadian companies. Such 
examples illustrate the ways which "trade agreements can be used to undermine legitimate 
domestic laws," according to the Congress Watch report. 7 

Many unions and consumer advocates have spoken out against such provisions in the 
GATT negotiations. One group fighting for free trade, however, is Consumers for World 
Trade (CWT), which claims to be a membership organization and "definitely not a corporate 
representative," according to an administrative assistant for the group. 8 These so-called 
consumers, under the guise of "competitiveness, better quality and lower prices," 9 are fighting 
adamantly to get the agreements passed. 

Not surprisingly, CWT is actually funded largely by corporations. Approximately 60 
percent of CWT’s revenues in 1990 came from corporations in contributions ranging from 
$500 to $7500. The 35 corporations which donated to the group have insisted on 
confidentiality, so CWT does not allow the public to know the names of its supporting 
companies. And while the group claims to be a membership group, donations from its 
members make up a small part of the group’s total funding. 

CWT’s control is highly corporate as well. The group’s 18 board members include 
Timothy Elder, Manager of Government Affairs for Caterpillar, Inc.; John Frahm, Manager of 
International Operations for the 3M Corporation; Russell Pearson, the Senior Federal 
Legislative Manager of J.C. Penney Company, Inc.; and Lee Greenbaum, the Executive Vice 
President of Kemp & Beatley, Inc., to name a few. These corporate representatives continue 
to push for free trade "on behalf of the American consumer," according to a public relations 
form letter. 

Consumers for World Trade contends that successful GATT talks will translate 
directly into savings for American consumers, yet the group disregards the dangers of such 
provisions as harmonization. Instead, it supports "internationally agreed sanitary and phyto- 
sanitary regulations based on sound scientific evidence." 10 However, NRDC’s Christensen 
finds this standard to be misleading and far too ambiguous. He argues, "The term ‘reasonable 
scientific justification’ offers a misleading sense of objectivity, suggesting that there is one 
and only one scientifically ‘reasonable’ response to food safety hazards. But food safety laws 
are not just scientific — they also reflect the level of risk that society is willing to accept in 
its food supply." 11 

While CWT has obviously spent its significant resources pushing for a corporate 
agenda, the group remains influential under the guise of a "consumer voice." Lori Wallach of 
Congress Watch calls CWT "a total front group," 12 and her colleague Tom Hilliard agrees: 
"What makes their name so ironic," Hilliard commented, "is that it makes the claim that 
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consumer welfare and unfettered trade are the same thing — that world trade equals consumer 
welfare. The truth is that consumer welfare depends on any number of impacts from 
international trade, and some of those impacts are highly negative. If world trade causes 
environmental destruction, if it poisons the foods that consumers eat or the water that they 
drink, then the world trade that Consumers for World Trade supports will harm consumers. . . 

"They serve the interests of the business community that’s pro-trade, they serve the 
interests of the academic community that’s pro-trade, and they serve the interests of the 
political community that needs a mouthpiece to say that trade is pro-consumer." 13 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TRADE POLICY AND NEGOTIATIONS 

At least two of the corporations which CWT represents — Caterpillar and 3M — have 
not stopped at Consumers for World Trade in peddling their viewpoints on free trade. These 
companies are also members of a different free trade front group called the Advisory 
Committee on Trade Policy and Negotiations (ACTPN). As Public Citizen points out, 

"ACIPN is the organization that was created ostensibly to give citizens outside government 
an advisory role in trade negotiations. Yet members of ACTPN are not citizen representatives 
or public interest advocates, they are not even trade experts or economists. Rather, the 
Committee consists of 42 major corporations and two unions — most of its members are 
Fortune 500 corporations." 14 

Public Citizen goes on to point out that while ACTPN is the "only statutory 
mechanism for non-govemmental input into trade negotiations, it includes no voice for the 
average citizen." Apart from Caterpillar and 3M, the group’s membership list includes IBM, 
Mobil, Dow Chemical, Procter and Gamble, General Motors, Amoco, Pfizer, and General 
Electric. No one without a profit-oriented interest in trade negotiations is given the 
opportunity to enter the group. 

Lori Wallach and Tom Hilliard, in their Congress Watch report on free trade, point out 
that "for the Executive branch, the ACTPN has proven invaluable, since it turns powerful 
businessmen into semiofficial lobbyists for trade agreements. For the business community, the 
ACTPN is even more valuable: it gives corporations an actual institutional presence at trade 
negotiations.. . 

"Trade negotiations are conducted in a vortex of special access and influence for large 
multinational corporations. These firms — the same ones who lobby domestically to weaken 
consumer and environmental laws — are given special access to the negotiators." 15 

The group’s influence is strong. According to one ACTPN report, "at least from the 
perspective of the ACTPN, consultations between the private sector and U.S. negotiators have 
been frequent and substantive over the course of the Uruguay Round." 16 
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COUNCIL FOR AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


"My understanding of the realities about what I’ve seen from CAST is that if s all 
been material that’s presented to shore up whatever the current practices are as supported by 
the chemical industry. . .They present themselves in the guise of being objective when in fact 
they are an apologist for the current system." 

— James Turner, consumer attorney 1 

Pesticides do not pose health risks. Food irradiation is a safe process. Using 
biotechnology-induced herbicide resistance in crops is much better than simply using fewer 
herbicides. And the 1985 Food Security Act is an "imposition." 

These conclusions are put forth by the Council for Agricultural Science and 
Technology (CAST), whose self-described mission is to "provide current, unbiased scientific 
information concerning food and agriculture." 2 According to its own literature, "CAST takes 
no advocacy stance on issues." 3 

If you call CAST, though, and ask for some general information, they will send you a 
handful of brochures which summarize reports put out by the organization in the last few 
years -- each one of which takes on an "industry position" on any one of a number of 
controversial issues. These short summaries of CAST literature, which it typically calls 
"Comments from CAST" or "Special Publications," do not say much about CAST itself other 
than insisting that "CAST takes no advocacy stance on issues." They also list CAST’s 
Member Societies, which make up less than 15 percent of CAST’s actual membership 
revenues. What they do not list are the 146 corporations which make up 61.2 percent of the 
group’s membership revenues and include Anheuser-Busch, Du Pont, Eli Lilly, Monsanto, 
Pfizer, Philip Morris, Procter and Gamble, and Upjohn. Individual donations make up only 
about 20 percent of CAST’s budget 4 

In light of these percentages, CAST President Lowell Jordan insists in a public 
relations letter that "The individual members make CAST a grass-roots organization." 5 In 
explaining CAST’s finances, Lowell further writes, "CAST, a non-profit organization, is 
supported by its members. Sustaining members and consortium societies provide most of the 
financial support" 6 Nowhere in his letter do the words "corporations" or "companies" appear. 

Since its inception in 1972, this "unbiased" research group has published 117 Reports, 
56 Comments from CAST, and 16 Special Publications. In its brochure on "Pesticides and 
Safety of Fruits and Vegetables," CAST writes, "No recognized group of toxicologists or 
medical experts claims that pesticide residues in fruits and vegetables pose health risks either 
to adults or infants, and none advocate a zero-risk policy. . .It would be unfortunate if some 
individuals were to eat less of these crops because of negative campaigns by antipesticide 
groups." 

The report goes on to outline several alternatives to pesticide use including 
”1) traditional and genetic engineered breeding for pest resistance; 2) Integrated Pest 
Management (IPM), which emphasizes minimal use of pesticides; 3) organic production, 
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which eliminate s all synthetic chemical pesticides; 4) use of living organisms or their toxic 
extracts as substitutes for synthetic pesticides; 5) Low Input Sustainable Agriculture (LISA), 
which extends IPM principles to all production practices." 

However, CAST insists that none of these pesticide alternatives are feasible. "The 
authors believe that there is little prospect that any of them will have a major impact on the 
total amount of pesticides required for fruit and vegetable production in the next few years. 
This is due to the lack of satisfactory alternatives rather than any reluctance on the part of 
producers to eliminate pesticides whenever economically feasible." 7 

Nowhere does the "Comments from CAST' assessment mention the dangers inherent 
in pesticide use, such as the potential genetic problems caused as a result of exposure to these 
chemicals. For example, a California study showed that children of agricultural workers had 
deformed limbs thirteen times more frequently than the national average. In an article titled 
"Pesticide Risk to Farm Workers," Richard Wiles writes, "No one is quite sure how many 
people in the United States are poisoned by pesticides each year, since most field hands don’t 
seek medical treatment unless they become incapacitated." 8 

As for CAST’s claim that no alternatives to pesticides are feasible, Deborah Schechter, 
director of the Center for Science in the Public Interest’s Americans for Safe Food project, 
disagrees. 'There’s a growing feeling that organic farming is the most promising permanent 
solution to the pesticide problem," she says. "State departments of agriculture and agricultural 
universities should give it top priority." 9 And Anne Montgomery, in an article titled 
"America’s Pesticide Permeated Food," writes, "It’s time to turn the clock back and take a 
close look at safer, non-chemical methods of growing, storing, and preserving crops — before 
the environment and the food supply become even more contaminated with persistent, toxic 
residues." 10 

Aside from insisting on our dependance on synthetic pesticides, food irradiation, and 
herbicides, one CAST publication blasts a National Research Council report titled "Alternative 
Agriculture," which calls for a new look at the United States’ agricultural agenda and makes 
recommendations which could have a potentially high price tag for industry. "The position of 
the CAST reviewers is not to defend the status quo," CAST writes. It simply wants to utilize 
resources with "maximum efficiency and environmental compatibility while assuring 
economic competitiveness." 11 

Michael Colby of Food and Water, Inc., calls CAST’s research "horrific. They 
continue to turn a blind eye toward scientific evidence. They are certainly not an unbiased 
group; rather, they are apologists for the industry." 12 

James Turner, a lawyer involved with consumer issues, also believes that CAST is an 
industry apologist. "CAST is a group that has been generally on the anti-reform side of just 
about every food safety, quality, and system issue that has been raised since it was 
organized," Turner says. "I was told by a scientist who was involved with CAST that CAST 
convened at least once and maybe more than that to create responses to announced national 
television programs on pesticide residue or other problems. They began the meetings with the 
clear notion that they were going to repudiate whatever was said on the television program. 
They didn’t get together to evaluate it or discuss it or to be even-handed about it. It was, 
‘Prepare a response to discredit the television show.’ That doesn’t sound too objective to 
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Council for Agricultural Science and Technology 14 

Membership as of 1990 

Company Sustaining Members: 

Ag Pro Coop. 

Agricultural Alumni Seed Improvement Association 
Agripro Biosciences, Inc. 

Agway Inc. 

Alabama Farmers Federation 
Alf Christianson Seed Co. 

ALICO, Inc. 

Alliance Cooperative Association 
American Breeders Service 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Anderson Foundation 
Anheuser-Busch 
Anitox Corp. 

Archer Daniels Midland Co. 

Atochem N.A. 

BASF Corp., Chemicals Division 
Basic American Foods, American Potato Division 
Battle Creek Farmers Coop 
Blue Seal Feeds, Inc. 

Boehringer Ingelheim Animal Health, Inc. 

Borden, Inc. 

Campbell Scientific, Inc. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Carriage House Meat & Provision Co. 

Cenex/Land O’ Lakes 
Chiquita Brands, Inc. 

Church & Dwight 
CIBA-GEIGY Corp. 

Collier Enterprises 
Combined Rural Traders, Ltd. 

ConAgra, Inc. 

Continental Baking Co. 

Cooperative Producers, Inc. 

CPC International, Inc. 

Curtice Bums/Pro-Fac Cooperative 
Dacus, Inc. 

Deere & Co. 

DeKalb Feeds, Inc. 

DeKalb Genetics Corp. 
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DICKEY-john Corp. 

DowElanco 

E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Eli Lilly and Co., Lilly Research Labs 
Farm Journal 

Farm Progress Publications 

Farmers Co-Op Elevator Co. - Bloomfield, Nebraska 
Farmers Cooperative Compress 
Farmers Coop - Hays, Kansas 
Farmland Industries, Inc. 

Feed Flavors, Inc. 

Fermenta ASC Corp 
Florida Molasses Exchange, Inc. 

FMC Corp. Ag Chemical Group 
Fomoff Fertilizer Service, Inc. 

Foster Farms 
The Fox Company 
Frederick Sales Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gerver Products Co. 

Gold Kist, Inc. 

Golden Harvest Seed Inc. 

Goodland Coop Equity Exchange 
Grain Processing Corp. 

Griffin Agricultural Chemicals Group 
GROWMARK, Inc., Crops Division 
Harvest States Cooperatives 
H.D. Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

Helicopter Minit-Men Inc. 

Hershey Foods Corp. 

Hoard’s Dairyman Magazine 
Hoechst-Roussel Agri-Vet Co. 

Hoffman-LaRouche, Inc. 

Hopkinsville Elevator Co., Inc. 

Hughes Hybrids, Inc. 

Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc. 
International Multifoods 
J.R. Simplot Co. 

Kemin Industries 
Kent Feeds, Inc. 

Kraft General Foods, Inc. 

Land O’Lakes, Inc. 

Leavonworth Country Coop. 
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Lyon County Farm Service 
M&M/MARS, Division of Mars, Inc. 
McCormick and Co., Inc. 

The McGregor Co. 

MFA Inc. 

MFC Services (AAL) 

Mobay Chemical Corp. 

Monsanto Agricultural Co. 

Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

MSD AG VET Division of Merck and Co., Inc. 
Nabisco Biscuit Co. 

Nationwide Insurance Co. 

Nicholas Turkey Breeding Farms, Inc. 

The Nitragin Co., Lipha Chemical 
NOR-AM Chemical Co. 

Norsk Hydro, a.s. 

Northrup King Co. 

Noxious Vegetarian Control, Inc. 

Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc. 

Purdue Farms Inc. 

PET Inc. 

Pfizer, Inc., Agricultural Division 
Philip Morris U.S.A. 

The Pillsbury Co. 

Pioneer Hi-Bred International 
Pitman-Moore 
Plains Equity Exchange 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 

Professional Products, Inc. 

Progressive Farmer 
Purina Mills, Inc. 

The Quaker Oats Company 
Riceland Foods Inc. 

Rohm and Haas Co. 

RP Agricultural Co. 

Rupp Seeds, Inc. 

Sandoz Crop Protection 
Shering-Plough Corp. 

Servi-Tech, Inc. 

Silliker Laboratories Group, Inc. 

SmithKline Beecham Animal Health Products 
Southern Farmers Association 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc. 

Sukup Manufacturing Co. 
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Summit Helicopters, Inc. 
Sunkist Growers, Inc. 
SUNRAY Co-op 
TechMix, Inc. 

Townsend Engineering Co. 
Truman Farmers Elevator Co. 
Tuxedo Fruit Co. 

Tyson Foods, Inc. 

Uniroyal Chemical Co., Inc. 
United Cooperative 
United States Sugar Corp. 
Upjohn Co. 

Valent USA 
Van Digest Supply Co. 
Vigortone Ag Products, Inc. 
Western Ag-Minerals Co. 
Zeigler Brothers, Inc. 
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COUNCIL FOR SOLID WASTE SOLUTIONS 


"Basically, if s just more of the same PR on behalf of the Council [for Solid Waste 
Solutions]. And that’s what this is, pure public relations -- not science. . .They take a few 
points that they want to emphasize and put it out as a study. . ." 

- Robert McKeman, vice president of the American Paper Institute, criticizing a 
report by Franklin Associates, commissioned by CSWS, on why plastic milk jugs are more 
environmentally advantageous than paper cartons 1 


"Plastics - as with every discard - are a part of the municipal waste management 
problem. We recognize that our industry must take responsibility for helping to solve it." 2 
This is the admission of Donald B. Shea, Executive Vice President of The Council for Solid 
Waste Solutions (CSWS). However, environmentalists claim that Shea’s group does little to 
actually solve the municipal solid waste and environmental problems caused by the 
production and consumption of plastics. Instead, this group spends millions of dollars trying 
to win back public support for plastics use by claiming that it is recycling plastics. As the 
Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) recently alleged, CSWS has "been oriented far more 
towards public relations on plastics recycling than towards investment in the infrastructure 
necessary to make such recycling a reality." The group, claims the EDF, states impressive 
goals but exhibits no mechanisms for meeting them. 3 

These facts are not surprising, though, when one considers that the group is "a 
program of The Society of The Plastics Industry, Inc," (it is even located in the same offices) 
and receives an annual grant from each of twelve corporations which use or produce plastics, 
including Dow Plastics, DuPont, Exxon Chemical, Mobil Chemical, and Union Carbide 
Corporation. 4 Though it calls itself The Council for Solid Waste Solutions, Edgar Woolard, 
chairman and CEO of the DuPont Co., speaking on behalf of the group admitted, "[The 
Council] is a full-time task force devoted solely to addressing the plastics component in solid 
waste solutions." 5 

The deceptive name and the "all talk, no action" syndrome would be bad enough, but 
according to Resa Dimino of Environmental Action, CSWS’s programs are "completely 
bogus." 6 She criticizes the group for presenting an unclear picture of the facts. The Council 
claims that, "Pound for pound, plastics products account for only about seven percent of 
municipal solid waste, yard and food waste. . ." 7 But Dimino points out that this is an 
unimpressive statistic when one considers the relative weights of plastics to other waste 
materials, such as glass. 8 

CSWS is also proud of the fact that twenty percent of all plastic soft drink containers 
are recycled, 9 but according to Ed Stanna of the Council on Plastics Packaging in the 
Environment, only one percent of all plastics are recycled, thus the much-quoted soft drink 
statistic means little. 10 Furthermore, when plastics are recycled, they are rarely converted 
into "high-grade" products. Instead, recycled plastics yield only "low-grade" resins which are 
often grayish-green and may even have an odor. These resins can only be used in such 
products as plastic lumber, lunch trays and scissor handles. According to the EDF, recycling 
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is only useful if materials can be converted into virgin products, thus reducing the amount of 
source material production necessary. 11 

Another justification employed by the Council for the continued use of plastics is that 
incinerated plastics yield a high energy value. While this may be true, CSWS ignores the air 
pollution created by incineration, as well as the fact that this does nothing to limit the amount 
of source material produced. 12 

Unfortunately, the fact of the matter is that few plastics materials are originally 
manufactured to be recyclable. However, this does not stop the Council from attempting to 
impress consumers by public izin g the Society of the Plastics Industry’s implementation of the 
"chasing arrows" recycling symbol. Almost every plastic bottle produced now features this 
symbol along with a number indicating what class it is in. However, only a small portion of 
plastic bottles are at all recyclable at the present time. Until programs for recycling a class of 
plastics are implemented. Environmental Action feels that it is misleading to use the chasing 
arrows symbol. According to Dimino, CSWS and The Society are basically tricking 
consumers into thinking they are making environmentally sound choices, when they are in 
fact buying non-recyclable products. 13 

In addition to the large investment of time and money in the public relations sphere, 
CSWS often finds it necessary to grapple with legislators as well. In fact, the admitted 
reason for much of its PR campaign is to "improve the public misperception of plastics being 
the bad guy," in an effort to deal with "some lawmakers" who are "targeting plastics as the 
villain." 14 In 1989, with "over 150 communities and 30 state legislatures considering 
punitive action against plastics," 15 The Council seemed to fly into a panic. It attempted to 
contact members of the plastics industry in areas where such legislation was pending. Stating 
that "The Council for Solid Waste Solutions is opposed to all product bans, when real solid 
waste solutions are available," they told industry members, "It is critically important that you 
become involved in the debate over product bans and recycling initiatives." 16 

Such pleas for increased industry involvement, as well as the impressive public 
relations and media campaigns, seem to be helping the Council. The number of opinion 
leaders who see plastics as "a great threat" to the environment is currently down to 19 percent 
in from 45 percent in 1989. 17 However, environmentalists still heartily agree with the 
minority. They see very little being done in the way of effective plastics recycling, and more 
importantly, they do not see recycling as a feasible solution to the problem of plastics waste. 
As EDF put it recently: 


© 

© 

© 


The plastics industry’s enthusiasm for recycling must be viewed in light of the 
dearth of attention it is paying to the more preferred options of source 
reduction and reuse. Increasing the efficiency with which we use all materials, 
including plastics — through [source reduction], and through designing more 
durable and reusable packaging — must be options of first resort, even above 
recycling. 18 
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The Council for Solid Waste Solutions 1 ’ 

Membership as of April 3, 1991 

Executive Board Members: 

Amoco Chemical Company 
Chevron Chemical Company 
Dow Plastics, The Dow Chemical Company 
Du Pont 

Exxon Chemical Company 
Mobil Chemical Company 
Occidental Chemical Corporation 
Phillips 66 Company 
Novacor Chemicals Inc. 

Quantum Chemical Corporation 
Solvay Polymers, Inc. 

Union Carbide Corporation 

Associate Members: 

Eastman Chemical Company 
Himont U.S.A., Inc. 

Hoechst Celanese Corporation 
Paxon Polymers 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

Supporting Members: 

The American National Can Company 
CIBA-GEIGY Additives Division 
Cryovac Division, W.R. Grace & Company — Conn. 
Scott Paper Company 
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FOODWATCH 


"They’re there to anesthetize the public and let them think that their food supply is 
really safe and there’s no need to worry. Meanwhile, they’re the ones trying to weaken all 
our food safety laws." 

— Jodi Silverman of Public Voice for Food and Health Policy 1 

Agricultural practices such as food irradiation, the use of pesticides, and com 
hybridization are becoming increasingly controversial issues in the media. Chemical 
companies and agricultural producers continue to insist on the safety and importance of such 
technology, while environmentalists and the American public in general grow worried about 
the adverse effects such "advances" are having on the environment To calm these fears, the 
Agriculture Council of America (ACA) has recendy created FoodWatch to lend credibility to 
industry’s point of view. 

FoodWatch’s main goal, like the ACA’s, is to bring the many different facets of the 
agriculture industry under one umbrella and legitimize industry viewpoint to the public. The 
group realizes, however, that getting the public -- and more importandy the media -- to accept 
industry’s agenda will not be easy, and estimates for the cost of the program have been in the 
tens of millions of dollars. 

"There simply is no getting around the fact that changing public opinion is an 
expensive enterprise," according to a FoodWatch question-and-answer fact sheet. "Reaching 
the public costs money. Experts say $10 million is what you have to spend on public relations 
and advertising to get the public’s attention. . .If we can get the facts out to the public, they 
will begin to see things differently. It will take time, effort and money, but it can be done. . 

.it has to be done." 2 

The money to keep FoodWatch alive has mostly come from industry, which has begun 
to detract from the group’s credibility. According to Program Director Paul Wagner, 
FoodWatch’s corporate funding "affects us adversely. In the beginning, it hurts you." 3 

However, Wagner concedes, the group will run into problems if it tries too hard to 
hide its industry backing. "It needs to be clear that it’s an industry program, or it will fail. We 
know that The chemical companies know that And it will be a tough challenge." 4 

So far, FoodWatch’s biggest publicity stunt has been the making of an emotionally 
charged television commercial which, according to an article by Geni Certain in The Cotton 
Grower , features "families and feasting, Grandma and apple pie, and Judy Collins’ spine- 
tingling rendition of the hymn Amazing Grace with the Mormon Tabernacle Choir humming 
in the background. . .It was like my fifth-grade teacher said about Dumbo: ‘If you don’t cry 
watching this, I don’t want to know you.’" 5 

The one thing the ad neglects to mention is that FoodWatch is supported by some of 
America’s largest chemical companies and agriculture businesses; instead, it claims to be 
"brought to you by the twenty million American men and women who put food on your 
table." 6 "Some of the networks had problems with that," said Wagner. He claims that 
FoodWatch really is a grass-roots group since "thirty percent of [its] revenue comes from 
individuals." But a FoodWatch "Support and Endorsements" list puts grass-roots support at 
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only twenty percent, with the remaining funds coming from 104 corporations including 
DuPont, Monsanto, American Cyanimid, DowElanco, Costal Chemical, and Helena 
Chemical. 7 

FoodWatch continues to act as an "information conduit" for the public, the media, and 
state and federal legislators. For example, a consumer with questions about Alar might 
presumably call FoodWatch’s "Information Center," which would then refer him or her to the 
person with the appropriate credentials to answer such an inquiry. "That might include the 
Apple Institute, a representative of industry, the Environmental Protection Agency, or some of 
the more conservative environmentalists," Wagner says. 

Why only conservative environmentalists? 

"Because when you get into the more left-wing environmental groups, the information 
tends to be way off. You don’t need to tell them [consumers] any of that" 8 

FoodWatch’s commitment to taking a pro-industry position on every issue across the 
board is clear, which is no easy accomplishment given the many diverse industries 
FoodWatch represents. However, these industries do come together on several controversial 
issues. "The food safety issue is one that cuts across the entire industry — it affects virtually 
every segment to one degree or another from farm to table," FoodWatch says. "For this 
reason, we think this is an issue on which the whole industry can agree to work together in 
reaching out to the public with the ‘other side of the story.’" 

FoodWatch also stands by the use of potentially hazardous chemicals in farming, 
another issue agreed upon by its constituency. In convincing the public of the necessity of 
pesticides, the group writes that "a return to the ‘Good Old Days’ and a pristine environment 
simply is not feasible. The ‘Good Old Days’ with unpasteurized milk, no penicillin, wormy 
apples, and fresh fruit and vegetables only in the summer months had their limitations." 9 

And to calm the fears over such pesticides, FoodWatch insists that "[b]ecause a 
substance is there, does not make it harmful. It is the dose that makes the poison." 10 Wagner 
adds, "Pesticides are poisons. But on the other hand there’s a real need for them." 11 

Rachel Carson disagreed. The author of the historic book Silent Spring, which made 
"ecology" and "pesticides" household terms, found that carcinogenic pesticides taken even in 
small doses can be extremely harmful. "For the population as a whole," she wrote in Silent 
Spring, "we must be more concerned with the delayed effects of absorbing small amounts of 
the pesticides that invisibly contaminate our world.. .[Repeated small doses of a carcinogen 
are more dangerous under some circumstances than a single large dose. The latter may kill 
the cells outright, whereas the small doses allow some to survive, though in a damaged 
condition. These survivors may then develop into cancer cells. This is why there is no ‘safe’ 
dose of a carcinogen." 12 For the American public, Carson’s words still hold as true today as 
they did when the book was written nearly thirty years ago. 

And while FoodWatch continues to claim its legitimacy as a "data base" which does 
not "take positions on legislative matters," 13 others see it as a front for agribusiness. "It is 
deceiving," says Jodi Silverman of Public Voice for Food and Health Policy, "because the 
consumer sees FoodWatch and their little logo underneath — Safe Abundant Food For All, A 
Public Education and Awareness Program. It’s a while before consumers realize this is 
industry-funded and industry-run and that the industry obviously has something to gain from 
all of this." 14 
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FoodWatch 15 

Support and Endorsements as of 1991 

AG-FERTILIZER, Inc. 

Agriculture Publishers Association 
Alabama Agriculture Chemicals Assn. 

American Cyanamid 
American Soybean Association 
The Animal Health Institute 
The Andersons 
BASF 

Boone County Farm Bureau (IN) 

Burlington Northern Railroad 
California Fertilizer Association 

California Women for Agriculture, Central Valley Chapter 
Case IH 

Central Virginia Pest Control Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 
CIBA-GEIGY 
ConAgra 

Com Belt Chemical 

Colorado Agriculture Aviation Assn. 

Costal Chemical, Corp 

Deere and Company 

Deep South Equipment Dealers Assn. 

Diamond Fertilizer Company 
Distilled Spirits Council of the U.S. 

DowElanco 
DuPont Company 

Farm Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

Farm & Power Equipment Dealers Assn. 

The Fertilizer Institute 
FFA Foundation 

Florida Department of Agriculture 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association 
Foundation for Agronomic Research 
Fresno County Farm Bureau (CA) 

Garst Seed Company 
Georgia Agribusiness Council 
Gulf Coast Agribusiness Council 
Hart of Iowa Cooperative 
Heartland Coop 
Helena Chemical 

CP 
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ICI Americas 

Illinois Fertilizer and Chemical Assn. 

Illinois Retail Farm Equipment Assn. 

John Cope’s Foods, Inc. 

Kansas Wheat Commission 
Kansas Fertilizer and Chemical Assn. 

Klein Fertilizers 

Kentucky Department of Agriculture 
Knox County Farm Bureau 
Main Potato Growers 
Michigan Agribusiness Council 
Midwest Agriculture Chemical Association 
Minnesota Plant Food & Chemical Assn. 

Mississippi Delta Council 

Monsanto 

Mobay 

National Agriculture Aviation Assn. 

National Agriculture Chemicals Assn. 

National Agricultural Chemical Retailers Assn. 

National Association of Conservation Districts 

National Association of Wheat Growers 

National Com Growers Association 

National Cotton Council 

National Council of Fanner Cooperatives 

National FFA Organization 

National Peanut Council 

National Pest Control Operators Association 

National Pork Producers Council 

National Potato Council 

Nebraska Com Board 

Nebraska Council on Public Relations for Agriculture 
New York Equipment Dealers Assn. 

New York Vegetable Growers Assn. 

North American Equipment Dealers Association 
Northrup King Seed Co. 

Northwest Chemical Corporation 

Ohio Farm & Power Equipment Dealers Assn. 

Patz 

Panhandle Cooperative Assn. 

Pennsylvania Food Industry Council 
Pennsylvania Food Processors Association 
Pennsylvania Vegetable Growers Assn. 

Phosphate and Potash Institute 
The Rice Council 
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Sandoz 

The Soil Conservation Service 

South Eastern Farm & Power Equipment Dealers Assn. 
South Carolina Department of Agriculture 
Terra Chemical Company 
Texas Agriculture Chemicals Assn. 

The Tye Company 

United Products Formulators and Distributors Assn. 

Van Diest Supply Company 

Waterfield Grain Company 

Washington State Vegetable Growers Assn. 

Western Agriculture Chemical Assn. 

Western Farm Services 

Willard Agri Service 

Women Involved in Farm Economics 
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Notes 


1. Telephone interview with Jodi Silverman, July, 1991. 

2. Question and Answer Fact Sheet published by FoodWatch. 

3. Telephone interview with Paul Wagner, July, 1991. 

4. Ibid. 

5. "FoodWatch," by Geni Certain. The Cotton Grower, February 

1990. 

6. Telephone interview with Wagner. 

7. FoodWatch membership list provided by FoodWatch. 

8. Telephone interview with Wagner. 

9. Ibid. 

10. "FoodWatch for Tomorrow, Balancing Needs and Resources," 
a FoodWatch publication. 

11. Telephone interview with Wagner. 

12. Silent Spring, by Rachel Carson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 

1962, pp. 188 and 232. 

13. Question and Answer Fact Sheet. 

14. Telephone interview with Jodi Silverman. 

15. FoodWatch membership list provided by FoodWatch. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION FOUNDATION 


"Dr. Chafetz is President of the Health Education Foundation, an organization that 
relates health to lifestyle." 

— The American Council on Alcoholism 1 


"[Dr. Chafetz] is alcohol industry." 

— Dr. Arlene Seal, PhD., executive director of Campuses Without Drugs, Inc. 2 


According to a psychiatrist who has spent years studying alcohol issues and has served 
as the director of the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism and as a member 
of former President Reagan’s Commission on Drunk Driving, alcohol is good for society. 
According to this doctor, American society needs its responsible adults to drink so that 
children will have role models other than alcoholics to emulate as they discover alcohol. 3 
Also, drunk driving is dangerous, to the drunk drivers who are usually intentionally 
attempting suicide. 4 Furthermore, none of the studies concerning the harmful effects of 
alcohol — that it may cause muscle weakness, breast cancer, birth defects, or cirrhosis of the 
liver — should be taken seriously. They should certainly not affect one’s drinking habits, 
since "statistical correlations do not prove cause." 5 

The doctor who holds (or at least publicizes) these opinions is Morris E. Chafetz, 

M.D., president of the fifteen-year-old Health Education Foundation, (HEF). His 
organization’s stated goal "is to help individuals take an active role in maintaining and 
promoting the quality of health. Because of the background and experience of its directors," 
HEF states, "many activities have focused around alcohol issues including particularly the 
responsible use of alcohol." 6 More likely, the reason for these activities has to do with the 
background and experience of HEF’s funders. 

HEF receives money from the Beverage Alcohol Information Council, DISCUS 
(Distilled Spirits Council of the U.S.), Miller Brewing and its parent, Philip Morris, the 
United States Brewers Association (USBA), and the Wine Institute. 7 Almost every position 
the Foundation has ever taken seems to be in accordance with the desires of these industry 
groups. Though the organization has the generic name, Health Education Foundation, it 
focuses almost exclusively on the promotion of "responsible" alcohol use. 

Often it is painfully obvious that Chafetz and his group are trying to discredit health 
reports so that people will not stop buying alcohol. One particularly blatant example occurred 
in 1989, when Spanish researchers published a report which showed that heavy drinking can 
lead to serious weakening of muscle and heart tissue. An article on the report in Impact, an 
alcohol industry trade association publication stated, "Dr. Morris Chafetz sees no cause for 
alarm. ‘I would not be surprised that if people consume heavy amounts of alcohol there will 
be weakening.’ He said, however, overdoses of most things, ‘even oxygen and salt,’ are 
harmful. Although he had not read this study, he said that too often people interpret 
statistical correlations as alarming when they might not be." 8 

Chafetz has written over 200 articles and letters for various publications condemning 
the "anti-alcohol movement," claiming that drunk drivers are usually committing suicide, 
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arguing that alcohol excise taxes will not solve any problems, and generally promoting the 
continued "responsible use" of alcohol. Most often his affiliation is not identified or he is 
simply identified as president of Health Education Foundation. 

Public interest groups tend to find this distressing. In a 1981 letter to the editor of 
The Washington Post, Michael Jacobson (executive director, Center for Science in the Public 
Interest), responding to a Chafetz op-ed on excise taxes, charged, "Mr. Chafetz did not offer 
any evidence that higher taxes would not be beneficial. Also, while he was identified as 
president of the Health Education Foundation, it was not mentioned that the organization 
receives funding from [USBA, DISCUS], the Wine Institute, and other segments of the 
alcohol beverage industry." 9 Another letter in response to the Chafetz piece proved that the 
Chafetz bias is not widely known. "I am amazed that [Chafetz] has addressed the issue of a 
tax on alcohol sounding more like a representative of a winemakers’ or brewmasters’ 
association than a member of the medical profession," wrote RJ. Beach. 10 

In order to pass themselves off as an organization which does have other "health" 
interests, HEF publishes a quarterly newsletter which they say gives "perspective on health, 
behavior and lifestyle." The articles in the newsletter give random tidbits of information 
about such things as what kinds of shoes one should buy and which type of body shape -- 
apple vs. pear — is healthier. 11 Phrases such as "experts warn. . ." "nutritionists say. . ." and 
"new findings indicate . .." appear throughout the newsletter, but rarely are actual studies 
cited. In the "Health Tips" section of its Spring ’91 letter, HEF sums up its philosophy: 
"Recent studies confirm something many physicians have expected for years. Many times, 
patients have a better sense of what’s happening with their health than doctors can determine 
by objective measures." 12 In other words, regardless of what doctors say, people should 
follow the advice HEF gives in The Good of Alcohol: "Eat. . .drink. . .and. . .be merry." 13 


OTHER ALCOHOL FRONT GROUPS 

The Chafetz organization does not represent the only attempt by the alcohol industry 
to make itself look good and sell more beverage alcohol. In fact, there is an entire network 
of industry representative individuals and groups which receive funds from many of the same 
corporations. 

In 1976, the American Council on Alcoholism (ACA) was formed as an offshoot of 
the National Council on Alcoholism (NCA), since it still wished to receive funds from the 
industry after NCA changed its policy to disallow such donations. 14 By 1990, the group, 
headed by Walter Pidgeon, Jr., received "about twenty percent of its $1.1 million annual 
budget horn alcohol industry donors." 15 The organization has in the past endorsed the 
opinions of Dr. Chafetz by publishing his writings, and in 1986 published a pamphlet entitled, 
"The most frequently asked questions about Teenage Drinking and their answers." To the 
question "Is it abnormal for teens to drink?" the Council replied, "It isn’t just the ‘bad kids’ 
who drink. .." and to the question "Can a teenager be a ‘true’ alcoholic, ACA’s answer was, 
"As many treatment experts. . .note. . .all too many young people are being misdiagnosed as 
alcoholics." 16 

The most recent entrant into the arena of alcohol front groups is the newly formed 
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Century Council, chaired by former actor and U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, John Gavin. The 
Council, formed in May of 1991, represents the first united effort on the part of all three 
segments of the beverage alcohol industry — beer, wine and spirits -- to combat alcohol 
abuse. The Council has an initial budget of $40 million dollars and presents extremely noble 
goals. According to Gavin, the Council’s "first priorities are to reduce drunk driving by at 
least 50 percent in as many communities as possible in this decade and to eliminate underage 
drinking problems." 17 Also, The Century Council makes no attempt to hide its industry 
backing, and even lists its supporters — among them The Stroh Brewery Company, Bacardi 
Imports, Hiram Walker, Jose Cuervo, Seagrams, Robert Mondavi Winery and Martini & 

Rossi - on its advertisements. 18 (Coors, Anheuser-Busch and Miller Brewing are not 
members, apparently because they have their own "anti-abuse or personal responsibility 
programs" 19 and front groups.) 

Nevertheless, despite the forthrightness and noble goals of the organization, some 
question its legitimacy. According to the Marin and Advocacy Institutes, "public health, 
traffic safety,and other alcohol policy advocates question whether this development actually 
signals a new, more public health-oriented direction for the industry or rather merely a better 
way to protect their corporate self interests." 20 An editorial in the industry trade publication 
Market Watch , reveals that it may be the latter. The publication’s editor, Marvin Shanken 
states: 

.. .the industry has finally come to its senses, and realizes that something, 
anything, needs to be done, and done quickly and aggressively.. .Yes, industry 
executives are expecting the Century Council’s director to be a very public 
spokesman, defending their interests, presenting the industry’s case and 
beginning the long hard fight against the growing anti-alcohol sentiment in this 
country. All that shows the industry acknowledges the threat against it, and is 
willing to fall in behind a program like the Century Council. 

Finally, the nationwide program to combat drunk driving, Students Against Driving 
Drunk (SADD) has also received criticism from some alcohol policy advocates. The group 
receives a large portion of its funding — almost half of its total between 1983 and 1988 - 
from Anheuser-Busch. 21 As Robert Risner and Bobby Heard of Texans’ War on Drugs see 
it, the beer company and the other SADD contributors - such as Stroh’s, Miller, Seagrams, 
the US Brewers Association and the Distilled Spirits Council of the U.S. (DISCUS), and the 
Wine Institute 22 — have made a worthwhile investment. According to Risner, "In many 
schools the SADD members and sponsors tell students, ‘We know you are going to drink, and 
that’s alright, as long as you don’t drive.’" 23 Heard adds that "SADD should make it clearer 
that it is illegal for teenagers to drink alcohol unless in the presence of their parents." 

SADD’s famous "Contract for Life" between parent and child, which states that the child will 
always call home for a ride if he or she is drunk, "sends a message of tolerance for underage 
drinking" according to Heard. And Dr. Arlene Seal, PhD., executive director of Campuses 
Without Drugs, Inc., points out that the entire designated driver program is beneficial to the 
alcohol industry. Having a designated driver may get kids home safely she says, but it also 
gives everyone besides the driver "license to get completely wasted." 24 
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Health Education Foundation 25 

Known contributors 

American Chemical Society 
D.H. Baldwin 

Beverage Alcohol Information Council 
DISCUS 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Hearst Publications 

Heublein Foundation 

Johns Hopkins University 

Johnson and Johnson 

Medicine in the Public Interest 

Miller Brewing 

Operation Cork 

Philip Morris Foundation 

Public Welfare Foundation 

The Rockefeller Foundation 

Times of London 

Towson University 

United States Brewers Association 

Wine Institute 
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INFORMATION COUNCIL ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


"The experts who testified before the congressional subcommittees [in joint hearings 
on the Global Environmental Protection act in 1988] concluded that, although we do not 
have in hand the precise connections between global warming and possible climate changes, 
the major issue is not whether global warming will cause climate and ecological disasters, 
but how quickly they will occur. Without a precise picture of the net effects of these physical 
and biochemical interactions in nature, many scientists agree that the multitude of small 
changes in nature caused by incremental global warming may have powerful effects. We 
must take action with what we know." 

— H. Patricia Hynes, department of urban studies, M.I.T. and 
author of Earth Right. 1 

"How much are you willing to pay to solve a problem that may not exist?" 

— Information Council on the Environment, magazine advertisement 2 


With the current trend towards increasing concern for the environment, those 
companies which have had a major hand in destroying it have started getting worried. Coal 
producers, for example, may take a huge loss if informed citizens begin seeking alternate 
energy sources out of concern for the effect carbon dioxide (Commissions might have on the 
environment. ("Emissions of C0 2 account for approximately half of the [global] warming 
trend — making C0 2 the largest single cause of the greenhouse effect" which may cause 
"catastrophic changes in climate, sea level, food production and life on Earth.") 3 

So, the National Coal Association created an organization, originally titled Informed 
Citizens for the Environment, in order to influence public opinion about global warming. The 
group consisted of no individual "informed citizens." Instead, its members are fifteen of the 
nation’s largest coal producers and utility companies who stand to take a loss if they do not 
do something about the growing popularity of global warming theory. 4 

At the beginning of 1991, with $75,500 of coal industry money in hand, 5 ICE, still 
unsure of what its official name would be, began thinking about its test market campaign to 
"reposition global warming as theory (not fact)." 6 In a series of papers which were originally 
intended for circulation only among ICE members, the group was very blunt about its goals 
and its plan for accomplishing them. It planned to find a few test markets that would be 
especially suited to its needs. The ideal market area would receive most of its electricity 
from coal, would be home to a member of either the House Ways and Means or Energy and 
Commerce Committee, and would be small enough to infiltrate quickly. 7 Once markets had 
been identified, ICE planned to introduce enough newspaper and radio ads to "change... 
opinions regarding the validity of global warming." 8 

The confidential packet included a large sampling of the newspaper ads which ICE 
would use. Each one used a cartoon and a mythical or historical reference to some other kind 
of silly "gloom and doom" theory: "Some say the earth is warming, some also said the earth 
was flat," read one ad. Another asked, "Who told you the earth was warming? Chicken 
Little?" Each ad was followed by a few short statements about the uncertainty of global 
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wanning theory and a toll free number which could be called for "the facts." (According to 
ICE president Gale Klappa, 2,000 requests for more information had been made by early July 
of 1991.) 9 

This packet also included a report from a Massachusetts research group giving ICE a 
few pieces of advice. Of four possible names which conformed with the acronym ICE, 10 the 
group said "Information Council on the Environment" would be the most effective, since ICE 
wished to be perceived as a "technical source." 11 At the time, however, only three scientists 
were actually affiliated with ICE, and since then, two of them have removed their 
affiliation. 12 The report also recommended that the ICE campaign target "older, less- 
educated males from larger households," since they are probably skeptical about the 
environmental agenda to begin with, as well as "younger, lower income women," since this 
group tends to be receptive to any information concerning the environment and might be 
easily swayed by evidence against global warming. 13 

At this time (July, 1991), ICE has implemented its program in three target cities- 
Flagstaff, Arizona, Fargo, North Dakota, and Bowling Green, Kentucky. According to its 
original program strategy, the group would begin its post test opinion polls of the populations 
of those areas shortly. ICE would then evaluate its program. If the results seemed good -- 
that is, if residents of the target areas doubted the claim that the earth is warming, and if they 
further seemed to see no problem with using coal as a source of energy - ICE would 
implement its final stage: a nationwide campaign. 

The group may, however, have a hard time finding a respected member of the 
scientific community to act as its spokesperson, since two of its original three seem to have 
been scared away. According to one of them -- Virginia climatologist Robert Balling -- some 
people do not like the idea of a respected scientist acting as "a mouthpiece" for a private 
group. 14 
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Information Council on the Environment 15 
Pledged support as of May 15, 1991 

AMAX Coal Industries 
Anker Energy 
ARCO Coal Company 
Berwind Natural Resources Corp. 

Cyprus Coal Company 
Drummond Company, Inc. 

Island Creek Coal Company 
Jim Walter Resources 
Ohio Valley Coal Company 
Peabody Holding Company 
Pittsburgh and Midway Coal Mining 
Pittston Coal Management Company 
Stanley Industries, Inc. 

United Company 

Zeigler Coal Holding Company 
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KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL, INC. 


"My thoughts on the weeping Indian ad are that ifs the single most obnoxious 
commercial ever produced, even eclipsing *Ring Around the Collar. It strikes me as the 
ultimate exploitation of Native Americans: First we kicked them off their land, then we 
trashed it, and now we’ve got them whoring for the trashmakers. I should think that someone 
would complain." 

- Ted Williams, contributing editor, Audubon Magazine, on the famous Keep America 
Beautiful television commercial 1 

"I just want you to understand that industry will fund you if you respond to its needs." 

- Keep America Beautiful president Roger Powers, addressing the affiliates of KAB’s 
Clean Community System program 2 


When John Dowlin, a director of the League of American Wheelmen heard that Rick 
Hoffman and Louis Fettig would be touring the U.S. on bicycles as publicity for Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., (KAB) he wrote them a letter. "May we assume," he asked, "that 
you’ll want to collect signatures in support of the national ‘bottle bill’ (HR 586 & S 932)?" 3 
Dowlin enclosed the petition in the letter. 

He must have been taken aback when he received news from KAB that the cyclists 
would not circulate the petition. The attitude of the organization must have surprised him 
even more: 

"While we share the same goal of ridding our roadsides of unsightly and hazardous 
litter, the KAB approach is to change individual attitudes and habits to prevent littering in the 
first place. After three years of research into the origin of litter, KAB learned that litter is a 
behavioral problem. It is not the product’s fault that it is misplaced in the environment -- it 
is the carelessness of the user of that product" 4 

It is clear that this attitude stems from the fact that KAB is funded almost entirely by 
members of industries which create waste, as well as by some companies which are paid to 
dispose of it, most of whom would not benefit from a national law placing a five cent deposit 
on beverage containers. The list of KAB supporters includes Anheuser-Busch Companies, 

The Coca-Cola Company, Continental Can Company, GLAD Wrap and Bags, Waste 
Management, Inc., The Proctor & Gamble Company, PepsiCo, the Aluminum Can Company 
of America, and a front group for the plastics industry, the Council for Solid Waste 
Solutions. 5 

Fifteen years ago, that list also included the Environmental Protection Agency, the 
National Wildlife Federation, The Audubon Society and The Sierra Club. But that was before 
the bottle bill issue came up. In 1976, "while environmentalists were pulling KAB to become 
active in waste reduction strategies such as bottle bills. . .its industry backers were pulling in 
the opposite direction." 6 Then, at a July Board of Directors’ meeting, American Can 
Company chairperson William F. May branded bottle bill proponents "Communists" and 
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